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THE 'OCEAN CHALLENGE CUP. 1 



THE ' Commodore's Ocean 
Challenge Cup ' of the 
New York Yacht Club is the 
production of Messrs. Tiffany 
& Co., art-workers in silver, of 
this city, and its general design 
and gracefulness of form indi- 
cate the high degree of excel- 
lence attained by the artists of 
the house in the manufacture 
of precious metals into various 
objects of use and ornament. 
This cup, which is about twenty 
inches in height, or thirty inches 
including its base, was made 
three years ago, and has al- 
ready been contested for twice 
by the vessels of the club, as 
a legend engraved upon its re- 
verse side shows. The inscrip- 
tion is as follows : " Commo- 
dore's Ocean Challenge Cup, 
• Rambler ' vs. * Madeline,' won 
by the ' Rambler ; ' Madeline 
vs. ' Rambler,' won by the 
' Rambler.' " According to the 
rule laid down by the club, a 
yacht must hold the cup for 
three years against all comers 
or challengers, when, if suc- 
cessful, it becomes the property 
of the winner. Challengers are 
required to deposit $1,000 to 
meet the expenses of a contest. 
The "Rambler" has now held 
the prize for two years. 

The design of the cup, or, 
more properly speaking, vase, 
is of classical origin, but its or- 
namentation in relief is strictly 
in keeping with its object and 
emblematic of nautical sports. 
The pedestal is circular and 
made of ebony, and has two 
silver plates, suspended by 
means of chains, upon its front 
and reverse sides. These are 
at present blank, but when -the 
final destination of the cup is 
known they will be suitably in- 
scribed. Rising from this mas- 
sive pedestal is the vase proper. 
The standard is in the form of 
a miniature capstan supported 
by dolphins' heads. Resting 
upon the top of the capstan is 
a fluted cup, and from this 
springs the massive body of 
the bowl. • 

Its front is ornamented with 
a large medallion, which is an 
elegant piece of repousse, with 

figures in illustration of Longfellow's poem, "The Wreck of the 
Hesperus." The incident given represents the scene on the schoon- 
er's deck, and, as related by the poet, is as follows : 

" It was the schooner ' Hesperus,' 
That sailed the wintry sea; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company. 




" Blue were her eyes as the fairy- 
flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of 
day, 
And her bosom white as the 
hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of 
May. 

"The skipper he stood beside the 
helm, 
His pipe was in his mouth, 
And he watched how the veering 
flaw did blow 
The smoke now west, now 
south." 

In the medallion the skip- 
per's daughter appears seated 
on the deck near the main- 
mast, listening to the talk of 
two sturdy sailors, one of whom 
is standing and emphasising 
his words by energetic gest- 
ures. He is predicting stormy 
weather : — 

" Then up spake an old sailor, 
Had sailed the Spanish main, 
* I pray thee put into yonder 
port, 
For I fear a hurricane.' " 

" ' Last night the moon had a 
golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we 
see. ' 
The skipper he blew a whiff 
from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed 
he." 

From either side of this me- 
dallion spring the handles. 
They form graceful lines, and 
were evidently studied from the 
ancient Egyptian barges, and 
represent the high prows of 
the earliest naval architecture. 
They are ornamented with 
chains, cables, and anchors. 
To fill the space between the 
handles and the neck of the 
vase, spread eagles are intro- 
duced, and upon the neck are 
yacht - pennants hanging from 
a laurel-wreath or crown. The 
top of the neck is crowned 
with a platform and sur- 
mounted by the figure of Co- 
lumbus, who points with his 
right hand to the globe at his 
feet. 

In its general appearance the 
vase is massive and imposing. 
The figures and designs in relief are all hand-wrought, and every 
detail of carving and modelling has been carried out in the most 
conscientious manner. In the finish there is a rich combination 
of oxidisation and gilding which adds greatly to its beauty. The 
vase was a gift from Mr. James Gordon Bennett, and is known 
among yachtsmen as ' Commodore Bennett's Ocean Challenge 
Cup.' 



